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The Editor’s Talk about the Times. 


Now is a good time to preach a short lay sermon to 
our rural readers, and since we are always disposed to 
accept of circumstances as they are providentially de- 
veloped, we will take a look up and down the world, 
and try to see what is best for us to do. 

The past few years have been, with little excep- 
tion, years of unexampled prosperity to the farmer, 
and whatever of calamity did come, was less felt by 
him than many other classes of society. His produce 
has commanded a high price and ready cash, and, if 


he has refused good offers, and now that prices are | 


lower has a stock on hand for sale, it is his own fault. 
The same is true of farm stock. Think back a little. 
Cattle and horses have been going up, up, until some 
of you who had a good colt to sell, did not know how 
much to ask ; and at this moment, good draft horses 
and roadsters are higher than they ever were before in 
this country. In fact they are so high here that they 
will not pay cost and transportation to the Eastern 
market. 

What is the consequence of this state of prosperity ! 
Our enterprising farmers have been buying all the 
land that joins them ; have torn down the old house 
and put up a stylish mansion ; have fitted it up with 
boughten carpets, mahogany furniture, and every thing 
else to match. The good wife carries as fine a shaw] 
and swings as goodly a skirt as “other folks.” The 
plain farmer himself puts his big horny hand through 
a coat sleeve as glossy as French broadcloth can be, 
and his weather-beaten face surmounts a vest of finest 


satin. The daughters are posted in all the styles of | 


the city, and the sons take to cigars and spry horses 
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and travel, as naturally as a duck takes to water.— 
The old buggy stands out under the apple tree, while 
a three hundred dollar carriage, with tipped harness 
and a pair of sieek bays, occupy the horse barn. 

Now all these things take money, and who deserves 
them or can afford them better than the thrifty farm- 
er! We don’t blame him, on the contrary we say, 
let him go it. But it was brought about by the good 
times we have had, and now we are likely to have a 
more sober time. The great fever of California emi- 
gration is over, the wars in Europe are over, a large 
harvest last year has filled the granaries of the world, 
and things are about as evenly balanced as they ever 
get to be. We do not look for flour to be above $6 a 
barrel again for a while, corn and pork always balance 
each other, cattle and horses will settle back to a ra- 
tional standard. Farmers’ boys and girls must go plea- 
suring a little less, and put on cowhide boots and cal- 

ico oftener than they do white vests and barege dress- 
es ; in short, we must sober down and go to work, for 
lit is one of my doctrines, that this is the only honest 
|way to get a living. 

| Did you ever get in a boat on a pretty little lake, 
and push off from the shore and sit down to fish, while 
the gentle wind breathed against your boat, and 
breathed it off gently, till at the end of an hour, you 
was a long way from where you started! So it is 
with your life! You have floated a good ways from 
the old starting point of steady, industrious habits, 
while in this prosperous chase of pleasure and adven- 
ture. As we said, there is now likely to be a steady 
time for some years, unless some unforeseen break-up 
should burst upon us, and we had best trim our sails 
for such atime. If we were to write a business al- 
manac now, we should put first among the prognostics 
—Look out fora long spell of weather! We don’t 
think it is going to be a bad time by any means, we 
think it is going to be a right good time all around, 
equalizing the position of buyer and seller. But now 
my good farmer friend, don’t be alarmed and think of 
economizing by dropping the Ohto Cultivator ; that 
would be, bad economy ; besides, we think you have 
found out by this time that you cannot afford to get 
}along without it. 
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Founder and Diseases of Herses’ Feet. | 





The Horse’s Foot, and especially the fore foot, is 
the starting point in all our criticism of that noble an- 
imal. The shoulder is so intimately related to the 
foot that they nearly always partake of each other’s 
infirmities, and when the shoulder or fore foot is out 
of order, the horse is attacked in his most vital part as 
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ever, more horses suffering from foot lameness in 


|New York, than in any other part of the globe 


among three-fold the same aggregate number of 
horses. It is chronic foot lameness, and the mis- 
erable form of fitting the shoes, that occasion the 
terrible falls and injuries to horses daily seen on 
Broadway. The Russ pavement is very smooth, 
but still sound horses, in proper shoes, will never 
fall on it in the manner now daily done by hund- 





regards locomotion. reds. These allusions to the hoofs and shoes lead 
We have before spoken of the little book by Miles,|to a reference to the editor’s objection to hoof-oint- 
republished by Saxton and sold for 25 cents. 


horse man or horse shoer should have a copy. 


Every|ments. The judicious use of an eligible kind of 
Stew-/an ointment for hoofs, the writer contends, is ser- 
art’s Stable Economy is another English book of great “or peor “ry 18 sap 9 208 ~" ot tar 

: : ‘ . jand tallow, melted together, and kept for use ina 
merit. This has been republished by Saxton, edited |* I 


" ia fi ,_, |jar. A thin brushing of this over the soles, bars, 
— notes and additions by A. B. Allen of New York. \frogs, and walls, once a week, and for strong feet 
It is sold for $1. : 


twice a week, is recommended. On the other 
But the object of this present writing is to intro- | days, the fore-feet should be stopped with pads of 
duce some remarks by Capt. John C. Ralston, a grad-|tow, kept moist, and a spongeful of water should 
uate of the Royal Veterinary College. He criticises | be frequently squeezed over the hoofs. When a 
some of Mr. Allen’s remarks, and proceeds to speak of | horse is to be taken to be re-shod, the tar dressing 
the subject at the head of this article in a very satis- | — - nvariatly applied rgd night, one i 
factory manner. | shoeing smith can then use his drawing-knife in a 
proper manner, and prepare the hoofs for the shoes 

The editor, in his preface, expresses a strong|as this ought to be done ; that is if’ this operative, 
impression of the difference of management re-| who has so much to do with the best value and 





Capt. Ralston says : 


quired for horses, in consequence of the difference | utility of every horse at work, be in possession of 


of the climate and food of the two countries. The | the right knowledge and skill, but which is indeed 
writer from what he has seen of both countries, is|a rare event. 
unable to recognize any marked difference. The | I now speak of Founder. It is necessary to as- 
more perfected eare and stable discipline, and the | certain first what may be meant by a term, which 
improved shoeing of horses in Britain, would be | is truly an absurd one, derived from the horse-doc- 
attended with high advantages if introduced here. | toring school. Some speak of chest founder, and 
As to food, except that the British animal never|some of two kinds of foot founder. The former 
partakes of Indian corn or fodder, there are small idea is the product of ignorance, which assumes an 
differences otherwise. The greater dryness of the | effect for a cause. The shrunken state of the pec- 
climate is much in favor of the horses of this coun-|toral muscles, the wirey shoulders, and contracted 
try. In fact America is qualified to produce the | cavity of the front of the thorax or chest, which 
finest horses in the world; for while her varieties | are supposed to constitute the disease, are all, and 
of soil fit her for either raising the heavy draft |in every case, effects from long protracted pain in 
horse or the fleet courser, from the dryness of at-|the fore feet—chronic foot lameness. A horse suf- 
mosphere she is peculiarly adapted for raising the| fering from this so universal curse of stabling and 
latter. In this respect she possesses those advan-|shoeing, to wit, contraction, coffin-joint lameness, 
tages which have mainly conferred on the desert| navicular-joint disease, ete., ceases to go free in his 
Arab his fine form, compacted tissues, speed, and|action, and bend his knees; does not exert his 
unrivalled hardihood. muscular forces, or give them their full and round- 
In regard to the effects of dryness of climate,|ed play; and goes near, or toeing the ground, and 
there is an attendant drawback to shod or stabled | short in gait in every way. He may not drop at 
horses, which inattention renders serious. In ajallin his step, unless the feeling is only in one 
horse’s so artificial state, the horny covering of the |foot, and which is not usually the case ; and, 
foot—the hoof—is apt to become altogether too| hence, does not seem lame to the unpractised eye. 
dry, hard, and inelastic. This evil is augmented |The consequence of this is, in not a few cases, that 
by extreme dryness of atmosphere ; and the con-|the unexerted muscles, outside and inside the 
finement of that needful, but baneful defence, the | shoulders, fall away; the circulation through the 
shoe, greatly aggravates the mischief. Here it is|/lungs being decreased, the expansion of these or- 
that plank floors, as being bad conductors of heat, | gans becomes proportionately diminished, and the 
are objectionable. But for this, plank flooring (at| chest, at the brisket, falls in; and. in time, the 
least for the stalls,) when judiciously arranged for | fore-quarters altogether acquire that wasted look 
carrying off the urine, is excellent. And if the|to which the sapient term “chest founder” has 
hoofs are skilfully prepared for the shoe, and the | been applied. In this country it is called “ swee- 
latter is good in form and properly adjusted, and ney,” an Irish piece of euphony. 
if, at the same time, proper stable care is resorted; By some, again, the contracted hoof and attend- 
to, for the purpose of keeping the horn of the fore-| ant chronic foot lameness, have been termed found- 
feet cool and supple,—then, neither plank floors,/er. But what is more ordinarily so termed is the 
stabled life, nor shoeing, need impair the feet, or| permanent result of a very acute disease, viz., “fe- 
produce chronic foot lameness. There are, how-| ver in the feet,” or more properly “laminitis.” It 
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was to the altered condition of the feet, which fre-| resolution, (cure,) suppuration, or death, Suppu- 
quently follows an attack of laminitis, that the term |ration is a very common result. When this en- 
' founder appears to have been originally used; and| sues, the union between the sensitive lamine and 
| when the veterinarian adopts the phrase, it is in| those of the inner surface of the hoof’ is dissolved, 
this peculiar sense. In the cases indicated, the] or relaxes, and the coffin-bone being no longer fully 
animal treads with the toe of the hoof turned up ;| suspended, sinks down on the horny sole. If the 
the horn of the sole is flat or pumiced, and resem-| violence of the fever now abates, and the animal 

bling in appearance the outside of an oyster shell ;|should survive, lymph is effused between the lami- 
and in front of the hoof seems as if caved in. It| nated plaits, and they are retained together, but no 
was to laminitis and iis sequel, founder, that Pro-| longer elastic. ‘The coflin bone remains resting on 
fessor Stewart was adverting, where the editor so|the horny sole, and the hoof presents all the ap- 
| curtly differs in opinion. Reference was made to| pearances described above. This is what has been 
only one phase of laminitis, and its consequences, | termed Founder. 
founder, viz., where the oceasion of the fever might | 


The causes of laminitis are most usually long 
have been digestion of food, and a gorged stomach ;| continued exertion, and attended by excessive ex- 
| this is not a frequent cause; but if inflammatory |citement of the heart and arterial system. As al- 
action is going on in the coats of the stomach, and 


ready observed, in reference to affections of the | 

there is likewise local congestion from the organ 
| 

| 








stomach, it is not unfrequently the result of revul- 

being gorged with food, a revulsion of inflamma-| sion or translation of inflammatory action from oth- 

tion to the highly vascular laminated structure of|er organs; or what, in medical language, is techni- 
the hoofs is, medically speaking, a probable enough | cally called “ metastasis.” The writer has seen it 
result. supervene from inflammations of the bowels or 
Any one acquainted with the anatomy of the| lungs, and on occasions from influenzal fever, when 

foot and the specific disease which occasions its|this has run high and threatened to center in the | 

lapse to the peculiar condition designated founder,| lungs. It is a disease which requires instant and | 

would readily comprehend the Professor’s limited | the most active treatment. 





remark, as applicable to his then subject; but which! : Re TE 
hark, as applicable tohis then subject; but _— Wool Report for May. 

was otherwise hurried and loose. It may not be} xaos 

amiss to seize the present opportunity, and pre-| Orrice OF CLEVELAND Woot Deport, ) 


May, 1856. 
Epiror Onto CuLtivator :—lIn laying before 
the same is liable, and its frequent consequence,| you our circular for May, we have but little of in- 
founder. | terest to report to our patrons. 

The external surface of the horse’s foot, or,as| We are on the eve of another clipping season, 
more usually termed, the coffin-bone, is covered|and as usual at such times the sales are dull and 
with a half muscular half membranous structure,| prices nominal, though we can say, for the benefit 
| denominated the sensitive or elastic laminz. ‘This|of those about clipping, that the present prices are 
| presents a series of leaf-like edges, something like| much firmer than usual at this time of the year, 
| the plaits on the surface of some paper lamp-|and we do not look for the depression which usu- 
| shades, but far more minute and numerous. This|sually characterizes the market in May, June and 
| structure is very vascular, and it circulates a very| July. Indeed we cannot see any capital that deal- 
extraordinary amount of arterial blood. On the| ers can avail themselves of, to bring about the usual 
inner surface of the horny covering of the foot—| low prices, as it is generally well understood that 
the hoof—there is a reverse series of plaits, of a|there is a limited supply now in the market. We 
half horny half ligamentous texture, resembling the! do not hesitate to say that the supply of domestic 
inner side of a mushroom. These plaits, on the wools to go forward at the next clip, will be much 
outer or convex surface of the coffin-bone, are in-| reduced. 
terlaced or locked with those lining the inner or| Beef, pork and grain, have borne such prices as 
concave surface of the hoof; and on this union, or| to cause the wool growers to lose sight of their real 
combination, every horse’s weight and action is|and permanent interest, by encouraging the growth 
wholly suspended and hinged. There are about} of the above named articles at the expense of their 
five hundred of these elastic plaits or lamina to| flocks. 
each foot, and they may be likened to minute coach} The prospects of peace and the havoc made 
springs. From the numerous blood vessels and| among the flocks by the late war in Europe, have 
nervous sensibility of this structure, and the extra-|advanced the prices the other side, some 12 per 
ordinary tension it is subjected to in long continued | cent. 
exertion, it is very apt to undergo inflammatory; Our domestic manufacturers have had a favora- | 
attacks. The smallness of foot of so large an ani-| ble year, though, owing to the very backward sea- 
mal renders any greater influx of blood or inflam-|son, many styles of fancy cassimeres are in the 
matory tendency very dangerous in so confined a| market, and some manufacturers have been much 
cavity, and this is much increased by hard and un-| disappointed in the amount of goods to hold over, 
yielding states of the horn, and the binding of its|or to sacrifice. 
iron defence, or shoe. Laminitis, or fever of the} We can, however, but come to the conclusion, 
feet, is a violent inflammatory attack of the lami-|that manufacturers will be disposed and expect to 
ne; usually of the fore feet, but sometimes all|pay much more liberal prices than last year. 
around. This usually runs an acute course of We remain, very truly, your servants, 
from twenty to forty hours, terminating either by GOODALE & Co. 


sent a brief description of the laminated structure | 
of the foot, together with this acute fever to which | 
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Since writing the brief remarks in the Cultivator 
for 15th of April, we have carefully read what has 
since been said on the other side, and are more than 
ever convinced that the Wool Growers should strenu- 
ously oppose the contemplated scheme of the Manu- 
facturers and their allies. We have no desire—as has 
been charged—to array the Producer against the Man- 
ufacturer, this charge is gratuitous and unjust ; neither 
will we hold our peace while the Manufacturer arrays 
himself against the Producer, backed by the patronage 
of the government, which in this case puts a staff in 
each of his hands, while the Producer is disarmed, and 
forced to meet the double array of citizen and foreign- 
er. We have never clamored for special legislation, 
nor will we, but we must forever protest against a leg- 
islation that will build up one class of our citizens at 
the expense of any other. Give us equal laws, or 
leave trade to regulate itself, by its own self-balancing 
and self-compensating tendencies. 
tract from an article on this subject in the Rural New 
Yorker, evidently from the pen of Mr. Peters, who is 
not altogether green in Wool matters : 


“Every exertion will be made that can to get 
the duty from wool at this session of Congress. “A 
bill has been introduced into the U. S. Senate by 
Senator James, of Rhode Island, who is himself a 
manufacturer, and represents the manufacturing 
interest. His bill proposes to place wool now pay- 
ing an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. in the list 
of free articles. 
the Senate, but will be brought up again in the 
House. The manufacturers are in force as a lob- 
by, and busy with every kind of misrepresentation 
on the subject, as well as combining with other 
lobby schemes, as will appear from the following 


extract from an influential member of the House. | 


who is right on the subject. 


: Under date of March 
24, he writes: 


“* Respecting the duty on wool, the outsiders here | 
who represent the manufacturers, pretend that pro- | 


ducers of wool in this country are more interested 
in freeing foreign wool from duty than the manu- 
facturers themselves, but I will not trouble you 
with their arguments. Let me know your views 
generally, and if you have, as I think it likely, re- 
liable statistics on the subject, let me have them 
also, if you please. A strong effort is made here 
to influence members of Congress and induce them 
to take the duties from wool and dye stuffs, and 
the railroad men are trying to put railroad iron in 
the same list. The two interests work together,’ 


“The wool growers will see by this what they 
have got to contend with. The manufacturers, the 
railroads, and the commercial men of the country. 
Verily here is a strong combination. With the 
unlimited control of money, capable of procuring 
the ablest talent out of Congress, and all acting in 
concert, we see what odds there is against us.— 
Our only hope is to make ourselves heard through 
and by our representatives. If the farmers are up 
and doing, we can head off these avaricious gen- 





We give an ex-| 


The bill has been thrown out of 
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|tlemen who are seeking to rob the wool growers 
‘for their own peculiar interest.—P.” 

In the part of the above extract which we have 
omitted, P. recommends the getting up of petitions to 
be numerously signed and sent to Members of Con- 
gress. We think the plan adopted by our Crawford 
Co. Ag. Society is preferable. Let other County So- 
cieties take prompt action in the matter, if they view 
the subject in the same light. 


a 


Sale of Short-Horn Cattle in England. 


The celebrated herd of Short-horns belonging to 
Sir Charles Knightly—known as the Fawsley 
herd—has been sold at auction, and the Mark Lane 
Express brings us an account of the sale. The 
prices obtained were high, but not higher than 
might have been expected from the reputation of 
the herd. Sir Charles commenced breeding this 
stock as far back as 1821, and although no noisy 
demonstrations have been made in regard to the 
merits of his herd, we have long been aware that 
good judges entitled it to high rank—especially in 
reference to what is technically called quality— 
The catalogue embraced 78 animals, of which 77 
were sold for £6,163 10s. There were 48 cows 
and heifers, the average price of which was £82 
18s 11-2d; 29 bulls, £75 6s 21-2d; making an 
average for the whole herd of £80 1s. 

From a summary given of the most important 
sales of Short-horns since 1810, we gather the fol- 
lowing, viz: that Charles Colling’s and Lord Du- 
cie’s sales averaged £151 ; Robert Colling’s, £129 ; 
Sir Charles Knightly’s, £80; Mr. Tanqueray’s, 
£78; Lord Spencer’s, £68; Mr. Bates’, £67. 

We notice that Mr. Thorne of Thornedale, Duch- 
ess county, N. Y., was the purchaser of the follow- 
ing animals, viz: Amaranth, at 120 guineas ; 
Blouzelind, at 80 gs.; Elgitha, at 100 gs.; Mrs. 
Flather, at 150 gs. These are all the females pur- 
chased for America, and we notice but one bull for 
this destination, viz., Blandamour, purchased by 
Messrs. Marshall and Smoot of Kentucky.—Bos- 
ton Cultivator. 


see-o 

STRYCHNINE TO KILL Crows.—Mr. Seth Lee, 
a subscriber at Grasby Hill, asks us to tell his 
brother farmers how he makes war upon the crows 
that annoy him, and how anybody that chooses to 
do so may keep their corn-fields clear of these 
pests with very little trouble and considerable less 
expense. He takes a small piece of fresh meat, 
or meat that has been fresh recently, for the near- 
er it is to carrion the better, as crows are not very 
nice in these matters, punches it full of small holes, 
into each of which he puts a small quantity of 
strychnine, and hangs the meat in a tree near 
where the crows are known to frequent. They go 
at it with a good will, and are soon seen to drop 
over on their backs, fall to the ground and die like 
a set of ignominious thieves as they are. Mr. L. 
says he did the business for eleven of them by this 
process in a very short time, and thus not only got 
rid of the raseally robbers themselves, but so 
frightened their confederates and acquaintances 
that he has searcely seen a crow on his premises 
since.—New London Chronicle. 
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A Yauhes Woman’s Way of Making sit off into a ee and it is ready for use. Add salt 


Cheese. jenough to have it always in the bottom of your 
; . |jar, as many people spoil a whole dairy by using 
I have had some twe rears’ experience in|.” . . o* ae as 
Pre cag : = 2, — me 9 ” rancid rennet. A Farmer’s Wire. 
aking cheese, and send y B Cl. | . ~e . 
5 send you my metho “| April 11, 1856. In Prairie Farmer. 
make good cheese, there are several rules to be ob-| 
| ~—-eoc* _ 


served: first, every thing used in the bastsnee 
should be kept as sweet and clean as possible.— 

The night’s milk should be strained in tin or brass | 
kettles, : and hung in a sweet, cool place, as milk 
will absorb impurities. In the morning it should | 
be warmed and mixed with the morning’s milk, in 


How to Fatren Lamps ror MArKet.—A 
correspondent of the Maine Farmer, says that Mr. 
Elisha Soper of Orland, had for years fed grain to 
his sheep, for the purpose of forwarding his lambs, 
but received but little benefit therefrom. He at 
your tub or whatever you make your cheese in.— saat thought there might be - better is, gg he 
When ready fer diotiiii the maaan chan tried the experiment of feeding his lambs with 
) ; perature should |... ‘es ; rd. 2 
be from 80 to 84 deg. Put in sufficient rennet to|°™ '™ ® ale sere. by aang tue Seants & 
xl , gether, covering the ends, and raising it about six 
inches from the floor. He puts in the oats and 
leaves them until the lambs learn to eat them, 
which he says they will do when about three 
weeks old. He leaves a passage for his lambs so 
small that his sheep cannot trouble them, both in 
his barn and in a yard made for the purpose after 
going to pasture, and continues to feed until he 
sells, which is in June. He has lambs ten weeks 
old, that will dress sixteen pounds. 





come in 40 or 50 minutes ; cover warm to prevent 
the cream from rising. When the curd will not 
adhere to your finger, then cut it with a long knife 
several times across; let it stand fifteen minutes ; 
then take your dipper and turn the curd gently 
from top to the bottom ; let it remain fifteen min- 
utes longer, and break carefully with your hands. 
Place the strainer over, and let the curd settle; 
then dip off some to warm natural heat. Dip off 
also some of the cold whey ; turn on the warm and 


stir with your dipper slowly. Repeat this several - — 
times. To prevent the curd settling together, it| St Cray Tikes te CRS a ee 


























should be stirred and broken carefully and often ; fein” Carthage 
. ' . Mines cavedectane POUR. occccccccceccce 
the temperature should be from 100 to 110 deg.| AShtabuia Se 
In the course of two hours from the time you com-| a oeereeeeecesees pevenme 
MIGID . cw cccccceccseses enton. e 
menced warming the whey, when you can squeeze | Butler 2...0222222.222. Hamilton.......c.c..+s October 1—3. 
some of the oma in your hand, and it seems | Belmont .........+.++. St. Clairsville.......... a 1—3. 
Columbiana ........... WN. BASBOR. ccccccccccces 1—3. 
cooked and dry, it will do to dip into your drainer. | Sandusky............ DORNER 6s cwesies wise . ee 
VelAWATE ...ee eee eeeee «* eieeanep opie ‘ - 
It should then be stirred carefully to prevent ad-| PoeY"°\- tt om, pea oa i_3. 
hering together, but should not be squeezed OP | LARC cece cccccccccccss Painesville erTret it © 1—3. 
la . SU <én ae xoasekuaes McConnellsville ....... i: 1—3. 
handled roughly. ‘The whey should work off clean, | Greene .2222.2222/2.7. Siliiniens.catuen “ 34 
as it is very easy to waste the best part of the | Nonteonsery "I ie Dayton 2 pnt . 
cheese by being in a hurry. It should strain very | Stark: ................ -Massillon ........0.06. “ 70. 
a “ asad 
dry and get cool; then add five tea cups of Liver-_| | ae eecna staat a. face $10. 
pool salt to one hundred pounds of curds, stirring | Summit..... ......... AKTON «2... -.seeeeeeeee - 8—10. 
: +6 . . . Champaign ........+.- Urbana........ccceeces “> 8—10. 
well in. I always sift my salt before using it. C1 ae Sarahsvilie ........... “ 16-18, 
is now ready to be put into the hoop. Let it stand | Cliaton.---....-...+++. Wilmington... +++ : se 
half an hour before pressing ; then press lightly at} Let us know of any changes or additions. 
first, adding to the pressure to make it firm and a 
solid. After pressing 4 or 5 hours, it should be The West. 
turned and closed; then press till the next day’s PORE ecm, 24 
cheese is ready for the hoop. a ee ee 
I get my cheese into the hoop about noon, allow- = _ = ef _ — no masteal aes 
. : me words t9 paint its Deauty and its worth ¢ 
ing half a day to make a cheese. If the weather Or, must this lovely portion of the earth, 
is cold, the cheese should be set by a fire to cure, For speech, toward some Eastern Mecca bow ? 
as it will grow bitter standing in a cold room.— Must we forget the legend Past, which now 
T ° dof _s } mee evel But lives in its traditionary lore ? 
here ls no need 0 greasing t 1e outside of ac cese Must we forget the Now, its jeweled store 
which is cased. Here in Vermont we use dairy Of hearts and minds, as bright as heaven’s bow * 
stoves for making cheese ; they are more conve- Must learning’s sun, in its solstitial glow, 


Rise not above the Alleghanies’ hight, 


nient and save much labor. But thence, upon this fertile vale below, 





I will make a few remarks on preparing rennets Emit its sickly literary light ? . 
fi “Tp cea ‘< shaakd } hy tlh epee Oh, no! Hesperus now may feebly shine— 
or mud Cheese. © Femmes should be one year The sun will soon emit its rays divine! 
old, as it will fetch more cheese at that age. Dai- [Sandusky Regisier. 
rying people here kill their calves at four days old ; rs Pn a 
drain out the whey from the curd, then add as THE PRIDE OF ANCESERE. 
much salt as there is curd; put it back into the Trust me, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
rennet, and put them into little bags made of cot- From yon biue heavens above us bent, 
ton cloth, each one separate; tie them tight and = tery 3 — — — sien 
. . - smile a € claims of ion esc . 
hang in a dry place to cure. The bag prevents Howe’er it be, it seems to = 
insects working in the rennets and injuring them. ’T is only noble to be good— 
When wanted for use, steep three rennets in two Kind hearte are move than coronsts, 


And simple faith than Norman blood. 
TENNYSON. 





pails of cold water ten or twelve days; then strain 
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Short-Horn Cow Agatha—A. H. B., Vol. 24 


Roan, bred by H. Renick, calved March, 1854. 
Charles II; g. dam Lucy, by imp. Prince Charles 
—g. g. g.dam imp. Blossom, etc., ete. 

Agatha will be sold June 19, 1856. See H. Re 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Man who sold Sheep to Deacon 
Johnson. 





Jo Tucker was an Englishman, born and brought 
up on one of the best estates in Old England, and 
lived there and followed the business of a farm la- 
borer till he was some thirty years old. He had 
not up to this time of his life, sought and found a | 
“help meet for him,” and when at about this time | 
in his life he concluded to emigrate to America, his | 
bachelor niceties and peculiarities were thoroughly 
fixed. 

With some capital in his pocket, a strong consti- 
tution, and a will to work, he found his way into 
my neighborhood, and pitched his tent for a term 
of years with an old widow lady who had outlived 


the most of her heirs, and who was the owner of 


quite a farm in fee simple, besides the right to the 


use of her husband’s real and personal estate, which | 


was considerable, during her natural life. She 
fell quite in love with the management of Jo upon 
her farm, after hiring him to “stop” with her for 
a few months and take charge of her cattle, and 
when Spring opened she closed a bargain with him 
to remain with her so long as both should live. 
The terms of this agreement were such that Jo 
was to pocket all the avails of the whole property, 
after giving to the good widow a liberal support, 
and so much ready money yearly as would enable 
her to maintain with proper dignity her widow- 
hood, and give her the means to purchase such 


little luxuries as she might stand in need of, but of 


which an English bachelor would not be a good 


Got by imp. Adam, 197, dam Alice, by Prince 
(2461)—¢.¢. dam Poppy, by imp. Rantipole (2478) 


nick’s advertisement. 


|judge, and at m decease he was to receive, in fee 
simp le, that portion of the estate, the title to which 
was in the widow. 

Jo knew too well how to treat mother earth, not 
|to know that the widow offered him a rare chance; 
|s0 he closed the bargain with her at once, and went 
| 


| 
| 
| 
J 


straightway to cultivating the soil after the best 

sty le. Ve ry soon the ne ‘ighbors began to see that 
|Jo was making valuable improvements about the 
premises of the widow. The fences were put up 
‘a rail higher, and made straight where before they 
were crooked, the old rubbish was carefully re- 
moved fromthe fields, the fence corners were 
cleared of elders and briars, the fields lying adja- 
cent to the road were laid off into regular shape, 
and a black alder swamp, that had been a place of 
rendezvous for the frogs from the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, was ditched and grubbed, and 
the first season put to corn. This latter improve- 
ment was the marvel of the whole neighborhood. 
We had been accustomed to look upon this swamp 
as wholly irreclaimable, and destined to remain as 
a plague spot upon the premises in question, for 
all time. 

Thus Jo went to work, and when the summer 
came, he had large fields of waving grass and corn, 
and when the season declined into the autumn, he 
filled long cribs with the golden ears of corn, from 
his swamp field. 

When the crops were all gathered in, Jo fancied 
that he had the means to keep more stock through 
the winter than was then on the farm, and being a 
lover of good mutton, (and what Englishman is 
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not?) he thought it policy to have some sheep on 
the farm. Se he began to cast about for some 
Leicesters. The pure bloods he could not find 
very readily, but he found some crosses of Leices- 
ter and South Down, that he thought would do, 
and purchased them. These were carefully fed 
and sheltered through the winter, and when spring 
opened, Jo found himself the owner of more than 


a hundred per cent. in number than he had in the | 


fall. 

Good pastures and corn made his lambs thrive 
finely, and in the fall he had a noble flock. Jo 
had many applications to sell. His sheep were so 
much larger and nicer than the average of sheep 
in the neighborhood, that they were supposed to 
possess some superior blood. 
sternly refused, till Deacon Johnson, a man who 


had bought the farm across the way from the, 
This | 


Deacon was a new comer, and Jo knew nothing of 


widow’s, solicited him to sell him a few. 


his tact as a farmer; but he bore a title belonging 
to a high church functionary, and Jo concluded at 
once that he must be a thorough man in whatever 
he undertook. Jo thought the matter over, and 
finally concluded that he would sell the Deacon 


half a dozen of his best ewes, and assigned this as | 
a reason: “ We are here together, and as I like to! 


compete with others for the best crops, the best 
farm, the best cattle and the best sheep, I will sell 
you a few, and we will see who will make them 
pay the best. “Mind you,” says Jo, “we start 
equal as to quality of sheep, and now for the trial. 


You do the best with your sheep, and I'll do the | 


same.” 
The Deacon took his sheep, and Jo took his 
money and went about his business. It was not 


« 


many days after this sale and transfer of property, | 
before winter set in, and Jo found but little time to| 


spend away from his stock. Mid-winter had ar- 
rived before he called to see the Deacon’s stock 
and the sheep, although he saw the Deacon nearly 
every day, and always inquired how his stock was 
wintering. 

On going into the Deacon’s yard, Jo found it 
impossible to suppress his indignation. He forgot 
to use the prefix, and the first question was, “John- 
son, what the h—ll you been about?” Those 
sheep will all die. There is one that'll not live a 
week unless you change your hand, and that speed- 
ily. What do you mean thus to treat the brutes? 
You ought to be turned out of the church. You 
disgrace your race!” And thus Jo run on while 
the Deacon stood stock still, and as Jo said, in de- 
scribing his appearance at that particular time, 
“looking as unconcerned as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 

After the first burst of feeling was over, Jo pro- 
posed to buy the sheep back, but the Deacon 


would be too much trouble for a few sheep, and if 
they died he should get the wool, and in this state 
of mind Jo left him. 

A few mornings after, Jo saw one of the sheep 
placed on the top of the Deacon’s pig pen, void of 
life. This was too much for thrifty Jo to stand, 


All applications he | 
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clares that he said many very hard things as to 
the character of the Deacon, but failed to move 
him to make any satisfactory reply, and finally he 
left him, after giving him a few gentle hints as to 
the sinfulness of his treatment of his brutes. 

After this visit, Jo left the Deacon to take his 
course, and when spring opened, all but one or two 
of the sheep were dead, and in addition to the 
sheep he had lost two of his cows. This last loss 
left the Deacon minus too much, and he found it 
necessary to replenish his stock by purchase. 

Now Jo had cows to sell, and the Deacon knew 
it, and meeting him one day, he offered to buy a 
cow or two of him. Says Jo, “I have cows to sell, 
Johnson, but you shall not have them. I claim to 
have some conscience in the treatment of dumb 
beasts, and I cannot let them pass into hands that 
will not properly care for them. The sheep that I 
sold you, you put to death by a slow torture ; you 
did the same by cows you lost, and you would do 
the same by the cows you now wish to buy. Un- 
til I see works meet for repentance, I shall sell you 
no more dumb beasts. Good bye.” 

Kind reader, this story is no fiction, but fact.— 
The moral it teaches is this: that it is the duty of 
all to regard and treat every thing according to its 
relative value. Deacon Johnson means to be a 
good man, his besetting sin being a neglect of some 
of God’s creatures. Jo Tucker thinks he merits 
much from the Creator for the care he bestows 
upon some of his creatures. The good traits of 
character in each, combined in one, would make 
‘the good man, the good citizen, and the good farm- 
)er. QUAKER. 
| Ashtabula Co., May, 1856. 


i 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH STALLIONS.—A list of 
stallions for the present season appears in the last 
number of the London “ Sporting Magazine,” from 
|which we learn that Bay Middleton stands first as 
‘to price, being limited to twenty mares at 50 gui- 

neas each. Flying Dutchman is next, at forty 
guineas, with his compliment of mares (thirty) al- 
‘ready engaged. Next to these are Stockwell, Ted- 
‘dington, Pyrrhus the First, West Australian, and 

| Wild Dayrell, at 30 guineas, and Melbourne and 

'Rataplan at 25 guineas. There are seven in the 

\list above 20 years old, viz: Bay Middleton, Irish 

| Birdeatcher, Harkaway, Humphrey, Little Known, 

'Melbourne, and Slane. Chanticleer won 21 races, 

‘The Cure 16, Flateatcher 16, Harkaway 25, The 
‘Hero 29, Humphrey 16, John O’Gaunt 23, Kings- 

‘ton 174, Rataplan 42, St. Lawrence 28, Sweet- 
‘meat 224. Irish Birdeatcher, who is advertised at® 
20 guineas, has got the largest number of winners, 

138, and Bay Middleton 112. Eighty-seven of 
‘the stallions advertised are untried.—V. Y. Spirit 


|of the Times. 
would’nt sell. Jo then prescribed a course of treat-| mers 
ment to save the sheep, but the Deacon thought it | 


couplet 

Sate or Fine Mutes.—We learn from the 
Danville Tribune, that Wm. Duke, Esq., of that 
‘county, sold 53 head of two year old mules at $170 
| per head. The Tribune says the price is the high- 
est (the season of the year considered) ever paid 


‘for any lot of two year old mules in the State— 
'They are to be taken to the New Orleans market. 


and he paid the Deacon an especial visit. He de-|—Maysville (Ky.) Eagle. 
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Cot. L. G. Morris makes some startling Seatonans 
in his advertisement to-day. 

A. L. Bincuam’s Sueep Sueartne Festiva, will 
\take place at Middlebury, Vt., on the 17th and 18th 
‘of June. 

Scioto Carrie Sates.—G. W. Gregg of Circle- 
| ville, has his sale of fine stock on the 5th of June.— 
Catalogues can be had at this office. Harness Renick 
\sells at his old place in Darbyville, on the 19th of 
‘June. These gentlemen have some of the premium 


aa LPDLDLDPD ALDI OOOO ee ee aes” ‘cattle. 


The Editor" s Table. | Wesrzen Eancraron is said to be going on to a 
stad mas | very great extent this Spring. The River Boats and 
Our C orn Diidatiieais on Cultiv ren Boys. | |the Railroads swarm with people going to Iowa, Min- 


— | nesota and other Western States and Territories. 


In last No. of the Cultivator we offered a full set of | 
our volumes to the boy who would raise and report to! 
us the best acre of corn. We are grateful to the 
Press for giving so much publicity to our offer. Now 
Boys, if you conclude to go in let us know at once.—_ 
Every boy who proposes to become a competitor, will 








Joun R. Pace, the Artist, dropped in upon us this 
week, on his way homeward from a very successful 
tour of cattle sketching in Kentucky, Illinois, and 
among the Duns and others in Madison and Clark.— 
He will go directly home to Sennett, N. Y., after 
; — stopping to sketch for the Ohio and Iowa Breeding 
oblige ws by notifying ws of the fact, and then we Company, at Judge Musgrave’s in Crawford Co. We 
shall om how many hold out in their good inten-| re glad to learn that he has secured the engravings 
my lanarnmapetbastte, sit adrbicagellapigns the | to be made by Carson. The next volume of Allen’s 


thing run until harvest, and then hunt up ach ; ‘ : 
c ei ; P ance! Herd Book will overflow with choice portraits of West- 
acre and trump up a big story about it; but just put in| a |. 
| ern stoc 


on purpose. 

‘gear wants to know what our offer is worth ; | Ix Bovine Farm Imrcements, we advise farmers to 
we will tell you. Twelve volumes of the Ohio Culti- ‘look well to the workmanship and materials of which 
vator are worth the original subscription price—$12 ;| ‘they are made. We are sorry to see in the market, 
the binding is worth $6 more—®18 in cash. But! costly implements from popular establishments, which 
they are worth more. Every volume is a complete | ook as if they had grown in the night. Be willing 
year book of itself, of permanent value, containing a|'® Pay @ fair price for a good machine, but reject a 
running history of the progress of agriculture in our| sham at any price: it will only disappoint you. A 
country. The different volumes do not repeat them-| daub of gaudy paint can never atone for brash timber 
selves, but are all independent and largely original, | or brittle iron. 


from the best pens in the country. For the eden! Sprinc Freep.—Every good teamster knows that 
bulk they form the best farmer’s library to be had.—_) grass is unfit for working teams, but many farmers do 
We say this knowing what we say,—for we have the| not reflect that grass alone is also unfit for other 
largest and choicest agricultural library in the West. | young stock just coming out of Winter quarters.— 
This is what our offer is worth then as books mere-| There is plenty of fodder and coarse grain left over 
ly. But it has another value which is not so easily | this Spring, so farmers should not be in a hurry to 
computed. The experience and information from|stop feeding the colts and steers, lest a full maw of 
even one season’s careful experiments cannot well be| the tender and succulent grass should give them a set- 
set down in currency, and if you add to this the form-| back with the gripes, and upset the healthy tone of 
ing of a habit for such culture and observation, the| the stomach for a long time. 
value is still further enhanced. And add to all these 
» an intelligent Report of your doings for the benefit of 
others, and you have made out a Summer’s work,| vermont 








State Fairs for 1856. 



























any ada poten eependtenrnes September ae 
: . : New Jersey ..... ..... Cwalk......cecceveoes 12. 
which, take = all together, will put you well on the| Canada East.......... Three Rivers .......... “ — 46—18. 
road to intelligence and usefulness. Now go ahead, | Canada West ......... Fens rortssuee sig 
and if there happens to be a tie among you in making site os. vocand “ 30—Oct. 3. 
er er i “* 30—Oct. 3. 
up the verdict, we will throw in another set of vol-| New York ESR. “ 30 —0et. 3. 
mes Pennsylvania...... Fi + “* 30—Oct. 3. 
u ° now Hampshire. October 7—10. 
——____—_ 2-2 ooo alifornia....... . nd . 
K Ss Ac. 8 AC | U. S. Ag. Society “s 
5 ENTUCKY STATE AG. SOCIETY.— onvention is | | Connecticut........... New Haven.. 
to be held at Frankfort, Ky.,on the 21st of May, | ee Esse cus enm oo 
) further to organize the Kentucky State Agricultural se ced —— sevens Raleigh... cccceseseees 
|i NGIODAR 2c ceccccscesees Indianapolis 
Society, provided for by an Act of the Legislature last Georgia sssgbicbeh aude Atlanta...... Reryee nent 
Winter r. MEMO. ccccccccoccecccccvccnsccneseeseesecesces 
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he “ Border Ruffians!” 


Dear, peaceful, Cultivator Reader! we are getting 
warlike since our late promotion, and have taken down 
our trusty steel, brushed off the cobwebs, whetted the 
edge upon a brick-bat, and now we are going to war 
against the Border Ruffians. But our subscribers in 
Missouri and Kansas need not be too sanguine of see- 
ing us up that way just yet, for we shall find plenty to 
do in our nearer parishes, to keep us in work for a 
while. Your true Border Ruffian is a Cosmopolitan ; 
he insinuates himself into the best of society, and 
nothing but a stern application of lynch law will ever 
overturn his @quatter Sovereignty. We are down 
on these Border Ruffians and Squatter Sovereignty, 
and counsel war to the hilt, sparing neither age nor) 
sex ! 

It was the queer John Randolph who replied to a 
benevolent woman that sought his charity for the then 
suffering Greeks—* Madam, the Greeks are at your 
door!” So it is, dear, peaceful, Cultivator Reader, 
with these Border Ruffians. Look over there! all 
along the head lands those bull thistles spread out their 
complacent leaves, looking as innocent in their squat- 
ter possession as if they never robbed better grasses, 
or hatched pestilent seeds to perpetuate their sove- 
reignty. They are great emigrants, are those bull 
thistles : only tolerate them in the fence corners, and 
soon their hopeful progeny will pitch their feathery 
tents all over your fields. This is one class of our 
Border Ruffians. There are the briars, graceful look- 
ing things—by the way did you never observe, a ras- 
cal is generally a good looking fellow !—but let a 
sheep go near to pick the straggling grass, and your 
briar ruffian takes his revenge and picks the sheep.— 
Besides he is quite a progressive settler, and as well 
able to make himself felt as any of the Borderers.— 
And all along the lane there, is a standing army of 
elders. Now an elder is a trim looking body, but tell 
me, good farmer, did you ever find the end of an elder 
root ? 

There is a patch of snowy looking blossoms, nearly 
as handsome as German asters—out upon them ! they 
are white daisies, the most incorrigible kind of Squat- 
ters. The Canada thistle has not come very much) 
within our present jurisdiction, but if one of these 
sturdy squatters does show his ugly face on your pre- 
mises, give him Jessie at once. Our Yankee memory 
smarts yet from the tilts of his merciless lances. 

Then there are the May weeds, Pigeon weeds, Iron 
weeds, and every other skulking thief that comes in to 
feast upon your fertile and neglected nooks, and from 
thence walk out boldly into the cultivated fields.— 
Yes, yes! we are down upon these Border Ruffians 
and their Squatter Sovereignty. Pitch into them with 
Sharpe’s—bush-hooks and grubbing-hoes. 


| 
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Fasnion not Deap.—We learn that it was a false 
report that the mare Fashion was dead. She is still 
alive in Kentucky, has a horse colt by Monarch, and 
is likely to do well. 
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Mittet.—Are you saving a field for Millet this 
Spring! About the Ist of June will be a good time 
to sow for fodder. 

Woot Growers’ Banx.—Several gentlemen inter- 
ested in wool growing, recently met in Cleveland, or- 
ganized a Wool Growers’ Association, and took mea- 
sures preparatory to establishing a Wool Growers’ 
Bank, under the Banking law of Ohio. H.C. Burt 
of Cleveland, Cor. Sec’y ; Directors, A. Sanford, E. 
B. Pratt, Wm. Bonar, E. Allen, H. Baldwin, A. Kent, 
S. N. Goodale. 
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Notices of Publications Received. 





Ancient History: containing the History of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Medes, Lydians, 
Carthagenians, Persians, Macedonians, The Seleu- 
cide in Syria, and Parthians. By Edward Farr. 
Four volumes, octavo. Moore, Wilstach, Keys & 
Co., Cincinnati, 1856. 
While in the extensive Publishing House of Moore, 

Wilstach, Keys & Co. of Cincinnati, a few days ago, 

the above work was put into our hands by the Pub- 

lishers. Of its peculiar merits we cannot now better 


express our views than by a quotation from the Cin- 
cinnatus for May : 


“ That department of History which is, by common 
consent, denominated “ ancient,” and which includes 
all the known conditions and recorded doings of the 
human race, anterior to the advent of Roman Impe- 
rialism, has been almost exclusively occupied by the 
work of Charles Rollin, for about one hundred and 
twenty-five years—so long, indeed, that this popular 
history of antiquity is, itself, becoming an antique !— 
And while the world has, for more than a century, 
done homage to the great learning and vigorous re- 
search with which Rollin’s work is replete, it has long 
felt that a good modern work on the history of the re- 
mote past was a great desideratum ; the more so, as 
our English versions of Rollin’s work have no merit 
in point of ease, or elegance of style. This want is, 
we think, well supplied by this edition of Farr’s An- 
cient History, wherein the writer has availed himself 
freely of Rollin’s material, and has industriously sought 
for all that could enlighten our minds in relation to 
the civil institutions and domestic conditions of those 
ancient nations whereof he speaks, that research and 
discovery, more recent than the date of Rollin’s work, 
have been able to reveal to mankind. 

“ One matter, of no smal! moment in the arrange- 
ment of historic works, we find has here received am- 
ple attention ; that is, giving the topography of the 
countries spoken of, in conformity with the more mod- 
ern geographic nomenclature. In the perusal of an- 
cient history, explained only by ancient geography, the 
mind soon loses the localities, and directly fancies it- 


self reading about the inhabitants of another planet ; 


for those unfamiliar and unrecognized names of local- 
ities leave our historic ideas so confused and indistinct 
that we come to look upon the loci in quo as almost 
fabulous, and the historic personages who figured 
therein, as but little more than myths. The style of 
the present work is very pleasing ; and with an eye 
to the philosophy of poetry, the author does not hesi- 
tate to draw largely from the ancient poets delinea- 
tions of the countries, and illustrations of the customs 
and conditions of the people of whom his history 
treats. We regard the work as a valuable accession 
to our historic literature ” 

For sale by Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., 25 West 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Pruning in Summer. 





By G. M. Kern, ( College Hill, O ,) Author of Practi- 
cal Landscape Gardening. 


Horticulturists and Gardeners unanimously concur 
in the opinion that pruning is an important operation. 
Different opinions, however, obtain among them con- 
cerning the manner in which this important operation 
may be most successfully and profitably performed.— 
If we ask the industrious nurseryman or orchardist 
why he annually cuts off so many large branches, and 
twigs, and buds, from his trees, we are told that such 
procedure is necessary to obtain fine, straight, and 
thrifty trees, to secure well proportioned heads, and io 
produce therefrom a bountiful crop of fruit. The veg- 
etable gardener and florist, also, freely employ the 
pruning knife. The one stoops down over his cucum- 
ber vines to make them accommodate themselves to 
the narrow limits of a hot-bed, in view of forcing them 
to bear an early crop; and the other tops and stops 
his plants in pots in order to obtain a bushy and pro- 
fusely flowering growth. The vine dresser, too, finds 
it indispensable to trim his vines that he may produce 
an abundant harvest of the grape ; and with the hedge 
grower, pruning is the all important work which alone 
is able to render his endeavors profitable and success- 
ful ; and he has yet to contend, it seems, with an end- 
less multitude of opinions, countless queries, and innu- 
mereble vexations, resulting from the unsettled state 
of our general knowledge on this particular subject.— 
In all these various branches of Horticulture, pruning 
aims to attain one common object; it must be the 
means employed to give us entire control over the 
bona fide growth or vegetation of the plant or tree. 

We may distinguish two main purposes which all 
rational growers of fruit trees must keep in view to 
obtain the results desired: The first, of the greatest 
moment, and which may be said in some degree to in- 
volve the other, is—to control the equilibrium of the 
sap throughout all parts of the tree ; and, second, to 
regulate adroitly the respective quantities of fruit- 
bearing and leaf-making portions. If the proper 
means for the attainment of this end are understood, 
the question at once arises—which form and habit is 
the tree to receive * In one case we permit nature to 
pursue her own course, allowing the tree to attain its 
natural shape and dimensions ; in the other case we 
force the tree to grow according to our own pattern, 
a pyramid, an espalier, or even a hedge. 

For a full understanding of the means to govern the 
equilibrium of the sap, we must look to one of the 
principal laws of vegetable physiology, upon which all 
proceedings, in this particular, must be based. The 
fluid nourishment taken up by the root, ascends thro’ 
stem and branches into the leaves, where it is altered, 
in its nature, by a process of breathing or respiration ; 
from the foliage, as the lungs of the tree, the fluids de- 
scend again intc the branches and trunk, to be depos- 
ited asa new ayer between the bark and former 
wood, thus swelling the size of the tree, by depositing 
these layers, or, as they are familiarly called,“growths,” 

from year to year; and a portion of this descending 
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these functions in the leaves of the tree, passes into 
ithe germ to form and bring forth fruit to perfection.— 
‘It i is therefore manifest, that the breathing organs, the 
leaves, are most important agents in the vegetative 
process, and by the healthful quantity of its foliage the 
vital power and successful fruitage of the tree are 
governed. For this reason the shortening of branches 
becomes necessary when a tree is transplanted, by 
which operation the roots are always more or less in- 


jured. Roots and leaf-making branches must, here, 


be dexterously balanced. Every bud that develops 
itself, in spring, into a shoot with more or less foliage, 
is therefore a pump on the quantity of sap w hich the 
root is able to receive. 

And here it is well to consider that the course of 
sap is always “onward and upward ;” the highest 
placed buds, therefore, naturally receive more than the 
lower ones. Every part of a tree, therefore, which 
has assumed too strong a development, at the expense 
of other parts, can be controlled, by depriving it of 
part of its buds—i. e., by making that part shorter, 
while the weaker portion should be encouraged by be- 
ing left unpruned. But it is found that gardeners too 
often counteract this axiom in the science of pruning, 
and erroneously hold to the doctrine that a branch is 
made to grow stronger by shortening, while the long 
growth makes it weaker. This must not be confound- 
ed with the usual practice of shortening in branches 
with a view of uniting their whole supply of sap for 
the benefit of a few eyes, which must then, of course, 
take on a stronger development than if this supply had 
been distributed to many buds. On this principle, 
older trees, whose branches are disproportioned to the 
vigor of the roots, and which are frequently exhausted 
by heavy fruitage, are greatly benefited by being 
« shortened in,’—the vegetative capacity of the roots 
and branches being thereby adjusted to a fairer bal- 
ance. 

Passing on from the great number of high stemmed 
fruit trees, wherein nature herself provides for a gen- 
eral growth and uniform distribution of sap, to the 
class of the dwarf trees, we find that the main purpose 
of the gardener should be, to bring the lower lateral 
branches to perfection. To accomplish this object, he 
naturally finds it necessary to shorten the leading top 
branches, allowing the lateral branches to remain 
longer, in order to form a well proportioned pyramidal 
top. The same object must be kept in view by the 
hedge grower from the very beginning of his opera- 
tions. To secure a proper density in the bottom part 
of his hedge, is the most important item in his calcu- 
lations. He aims to accomplish this by trimming, 
very closely, the ascending shoot of the previous sum- 
mer; but, with increased vigor, new and stronger 
shoots burst forth, and, if no timely stop be made in 
their disproportioned upward growth, these again are 
to be abated in the coming year. 

And here the great question arises—what means 
are at hand to contro] this growth in summer and 
limit its development to the desired point !—for cer- 
tainly it would be quite unreasonable to suppose that 
to be a sound and sensible horticultural practice by 
which the tree is allowed, during all the summer, to 
make as many shoots as its vigor may prompt, and 
which the gardener sees growing all the while with 
the pleasing prospect of cutting them all off the fol- 
lowing spring. In view of such practice, well might 
we ask whether the vegetative powers of the tree 
might not be more economically managed! and, 
whether a fruit tree must necessarily produce a heap 
of useless brush-wood before its energies can be di- 
rected to the production of fruit? And under such 
treatment, is it to be wondered at that many complain 
that their trees do not bear well? 





fluid, after having been thus elaborated and fitted for 


After the buds develop themselves into young 
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trees should be closely watched. The outline and 
ideal of a perfect and pyramidal dwarf tree, with all 
its details, should stand out in a lively image before 
the imagination of the gardener ; and, during the sum- 
mer growth, it should be his aim to so direct the ample 
store of new production as to bring it, in the nearest 
degree possible, to a perfect tree, and to profit, by ev- 
ery means in his power presented by this redundant 
growth, to secure fruit for the ensuing year. With 
these considerations before his mind, his first efforts 
should be directed to secure for the tree a competent 
top-leader. Ifthe shoot of the uppermost eye prom- 
ises to become such, it may be preserved for that office. 
But, if inferior to some of its lower neighbors on the 
branch, some of the latter should be chosen for the 
leader ; in which case the extremity of all other sur- 
rounding shoots should be carefully pruned off when 
about six inches long. By this means the leader will 
gain in strength, while the other shoots, which are to 
become the lateral branches, are, for a time, arrested 
in their growth, and thus their due proportion is pre- 
served. It is however proper to remark that it may 
become important to stop the exuberance of growthin 
this leading shoot itself, when it seems to draw too 
largely on the supply of its fellows; this is done, 
whenever it becomes necessary, by pruning off a few 
inches of the extremity. The leaders of the lateral 
branches should also be examined and treated in like 
manner in order to secure a suitable leader, well pro- 
portioned to the minor shoots of the same branch.— 
Particular attention should be bestowed upon the sma!! 
shoots which are to become the fruit-bearing branch- 
es. It frequently happens that their terminal shoot 
takes on too strong a growth, thereby losing its capa- 
city for bearing fruit, and becoming but a leaf-branch. 
By resorting to this method of checking the strong- 
growing shoots, the gardener and orchardist is ena- 
bled to exercise a complete control over the develop- 
ment of his tree ; though it may be necessary to re- 
peat the operation over and over again. Under this 
treatment the fruit branches are greatly favored and 
strengthened, and even new ones are developed 
which, without this attention on the part of the gar- 
derfer, would have become but useless leaf-branches. 
During these operations in summer every hap-hazard 
water-shoot, frequently sprouting on trees, should be 
removed ; in general, only a proportioned number of 
shoots is to be preserved ; all those which would tend 
to create excess should be taken off altogether. In 
this manner the sap and strength of the tree will be 
employed in the production of useful and valuable 
parts, securing abundant crops, and well proportioned 
healthy trees. 

It is in the nursery that the beginning should be 
made to form the pyramidal tree. When the bud has 
grown to the height of fifteen or eighteen inches, it 
should be checked by pruning off the extremity. This 
check will cause the growth of smaller lateral shoots, 
each having a new and well proportioned, leader.— 
These lateral shoots thus developed, are well fitted to 
become the leading lateral branches. Care must be 
taken, however, to prevent them from becoming rivals 
of the upward leader. By this treatment the tree is 
really advanced for one year, inasmuch as the sap of 
the first year is turned at once to the best account in 
the production of branches, instead of cutting off the | 
redundant growth as a useless switch, as is usually 
done, when the tree is transplanted. r 

For hedge-growing it is quite reasonable, also, to 
turn the vigor of vegetation, by repeated summer 
)) prunings, into the production of dense brush-wood to | 
/® form the base of the hedge, instead of throwing it in | 

the fire of the brush-heap “the following spring ; or of| 
raising hedges, as too many are, which are dense 
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-hands upon her; some advised some body's mix- 


enough eight feet yrae the ground, but open at the bet- 
tom where the greater density is needed. 

This subject of summer pruning is of great practical 
importance, and deserves a more extended exposition 
than we can now give it. And we feel assured that 
the horticulturist would find greater satisfaction and 
more enjoyment, to say nothing of profit, in the cul- 
ture of his favorite orchard, when conducted with such 
considerate precautions and watchfulness over his 
trees as the philosophy of this subject suggests.— Cin- 
cinnatus. 
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Labor to Secure Good Health. 


Frienp Harris :—It might be well to remind 
persons of consumptive habit, that hard work is the 
main dependence to effect a cure. Consumption 
is not merely an affection of the lungs, but a gen- 
eral wasting of the flesh, its texture not being firm 
enough to retain nourishment that food supplies. 
Persons disposed to consumption have generally a 
nervous temperament, and consequently the mind 
consumes an over portion of the material necessary 
to sustain the system, particularly if the body is 
not actively engaged. 

Exercise has the double effect of diverting the 
mind and strengthening the muscles, and thereby 
enabling them to retain vitality and vigor, while it 
sharpens the appetite and promotes digestion, ren- 
ders sleep sound and desirable, and gives a new 
impetus to Hope, without which every thing has a 
downward tendency. The dose here prescribed, 
no doubt some will think rather bitter, but it ought 
to be remembered that nothing valuable is ac- 
quired by ease or idleness. It is not harder to 
learn to work than it is to quit old established hab- 
its, and he who will not do it, is in poor business 
while berating his neighbor for using rum or to- 
bacco. 

But I do not intend to scold any body, what I 
have to say is for the benefit of the afflicted. Con- 
sumptive people should labor as much as possible, 
live on nourishing diet, indulge in amusements re- 
quiring exercise, rise early, practice a quick step, 
and let deep study alone, until a constitution is es- 
tablished that will bear it. 

A year or two since, a young lady of my ac- 
quaintance seemed to decline in health, her friends 
thought consumption was about to lay his ruthless 










































ture, others prescribed a syrup, some thought a 
balsam would be good, while panaceas and expec- 
torants in perfect showers were recommended. 
I felt a deep interest in her welfare, and told 
her that it was impossible to build a permanent 
structure on a foundation of sand, and asked her if 
she could use the mattock ; she said she could try. 
There was about a dozen useless trees standing 
near, I told her to grub one up each day; she 
went at it, and in less than two weeks she was 
much improved. The trees were eight inches in 
diameter, and required at least two hours hard la- 
bor to each one. The lady has since been attend- 
ing to her own household affairs, besides teaching 
a school. Your friend, Mrcasan T. JOHNSON. 
Short Creek, Harrison Co., 7th of 5th mo., 1856. 

‘s = 4 — - . 

“ Beware!” said the potter to the clay, and it 
became ware. 
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Home Miscellany, offal, and the grass all trodden out, and this must be 
ee ‘ —________________._ | crossed in order to reach the road. We hope such 
We surrender our space in this Department to our| glaring violations of good taste are not often met 

good correspondents, and they fill it well. Rosella| with. 

takes her seat again in our circle after a long absence. 


Now if you can have that little fence we are speak- 
We wish our lady friends would give us their expe-|ing of, removed, and the broad yard seeded to grass, 
riences, successes and disappointments in such branch-| except the graveled walks leading to the street and 
es of Horticulture as they undertake. 
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Yards and Lawns to Rural Homes. 





| the garden, you will have improved your place more 
than by sowing all the flower seeds you could obtain. 
|Next, if the yard is not well shaded, go to the woods 

Spring is here at last. Tardy enough she is in| or old fence rows and dig up some young spreading 
coming, but she will doubtless press forward vegeta-| trees, preserving the roots carefully, or beg a few slips 
tion fast enough to atone for any delay, and we must | from some one’s willow, and set them out with care, 
be expeditious or we shall not keep pace with her.—| and you will then be ready for the flower beds, which 
The sticks and rubbish of all kinds have doubtless should be well manured and spaded before the seeds 
been removed from the yard and garden, the grass | are sown. For our own part, we prefer flowering 





plat has been raked over, and the rose bushes trimmed | shrubs and bushes, of which there is so large a vari- 

and trained already, so we will take a look at the pre-| ety, to annuals which require so much more care, but 

mises, and see what is next to be done. | grass we think should be the chief adornment of every 
Door yards we always dislike in the country. In| front yard. J. Cc. B. 
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verted into a cow yard, littered with corn stalks and 





the city, where space is necessarily so limited, we like 
them, as being more tasteful than houses opening on 
the pavement, but in the country let us have more 
room. How often we have longed when traveling, to| 
stop at the neat farm houses along the way, and urge | 
the inmates to remove the fence enclosing what is| 
literally a door yard, and thus let the house stand con-| 
nected with the flower garden, the vegetable garden, | 


_ 
and the meadow beyond, if there be one. Fences at| 


best are no ornament, end when they cut up what! 
would otherwise be a pretty landscape, into little lots 
and garden patches, like so many sheep pens ina 
market square, they are really unsightly. Where | 
fences are needed, to keep the cattle in proper limits, | 
all is well, but the barn yard should not be brought 
too near the house, and when this and the pastures 
are fenced, the rest might be left undivided The 
oats and potatoes will grow as luxuriantly side by side 
as though a fence stood between them. (You say 
you do not control these things,—never mind, we be- 
lieve the men are about as faithful readers of this de- 
partment as you are.) 

In the best farming districts of France we often 
rode for hours without a fence insight. Living hedges 
occasionally afforded variety, but for the most part, as 
cattle are never allowed to run at large, the highways 
are suffered to pass through the cultivated lands, and 
the one broad field variegated by the different tints of 
green and yellow which the various crops assumed, 
like sunlight and shadow, gave the whole a novel and 
charming appearance. 

But a few days since, we rode by what should have 
been one of the prettiest homes near Columbus. The 
comfortable farm house stood on an elevation from 
which the land sloped away on two sides to a beautiful 
rippling stream bordered with majestic forest trees, 
but instead of having these slopes enclosed within the 
yard and seeded to grass, the yard extended but 10 or 












12 feet from the house, and the remainder was con- 
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Blessedness of Duty and Self-Denial. 


Dear CuLtivator :—“ Sweet! sweet!” sings 
a little bird close by my window. I do not know 
what it is that he is praising thus; whether it is 
his bright-eyed wife, or the buds that are just 
breaking out on the lilac bushes, or the snowy cro- 
cuses unfolding their golden hearts to his song; or, 
perchance, the softness and warmth of this de- 
licious Spring morning. At all events, something 
is very sweet to him, for he trills it forth so exu- 
berantly that none who hear him can doubt it.— 
Like a poet’s fancy, embodied in music and de- 
light, seems the life of these little creatures—or 
rather it is like a loving thought of the Father, 
taking upon itself this expression. 

The birds love to linger in the shadowy, green, 
tree-embowered yard into which I am looking, al- 
though it is in the heart of the town, they do not 
desert it all summer long. Here they find shel- 
ter, and they may be conscious that there is some 
one here who loves them. All the hot days of 
last season, the fair hand of the mistress of this 
mansion placed a basin of fresh water in the cool 
shadows, and they would come, and after lingering 
timidly upon the brink, plunge in and bathe their 
beautiful plumage in its depths. We noticed some 
new varieties, which we had never seen so far 
north before ; and one most exquisite little stran- 
ger, jet and gold, and scarcely larger than a hum- 
ming bird. 

How sweet it is to give pleasure, even to a bird! 
Some persons there are so kindly they seem to 
bless whatever they approach, and to convey com- 
fort and happiness to everything around them. I 
would give all my faint and foolish dreams of re 
nown for the perfection of such a character. It 
cannot be obtained without constant self-denial and 
the exercise of love and generosity ; and it de- 
pends not so much upon inherent goodness as the 
practice of these. No heroism is so beautiful as 
the heroism of every-day life. When the sound 
of the trumpet inspires, and the applause of the 
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world rewards, it is easy to do brave things. But 


to endure in the silence of charity the wrong in- 


flicted by the selfishness or quick temper of anoth- 
er, to surrender bodily ease and leisure to the de- 
mands of duty, to repress the hasty and the con- 
demning word, to be willing to serve, to place the 
wishes of others before your own—in these is bra- 
very shown more difficult to possess. 


clouded brow, the happy eye, the ever-youthful, 
ever-lovely countenance of the one who attains it. 

Hannah More says: “ We are apt to mistake 
our vocation in looking out of the way for occa- 
sions to exercise great and rare virtues, and by 
stepping over the ordinary ones which lie directly 
in the road before us. When we read, we fancy 
we could be martyrs; when we come to act, we 
find we cannot bear a provoking word.” This is 
not more plainly than truly said: we need courage 
in performing our ordinary duties, more than upon 


those times on which the great events of our lives | 


seem to hang. To be great upon occasion may be 
easy ; to be good at all times is difficult, and they 
who attain it must have something great and he- 
roic in their natures. 

Who, so much as woman, has to practise this 
silent and humble heroism? In the midst of petty 
pains and petty vexations, innumerable small 
claims upon her time, strength, health and patience, 
petty discomforts, petty wants, it is that she be- 
comes, if not sublime in her endurance, at least 
beautiful and pure, just as she becomes degraded 
from her angelic estate by yielding fretfully to all 
the ills of her position. 

While young girls are yet sheltered in the circle 
of home, unknowing of the deeper trials of life, is 
the best time for them to begin learning the les- 
sons which will soon be needed, if they take their 
places as human beings, not as dolls, upon the stage 
of life. There they can teach themselves to re- 


press the ready frown, to do the unpleasant ser- |: 


vice, to take the place of the wearied, perhaps in- 


valid, mother, to cheer the beloved father with) 
smiles instead of discouraging him with complaints, | 
to instruct and tenderly guard the younger ones— | 
ah! how winning is the sunshine shed from the | 


presence of such a daughter in the household !— 


How much richer, how much purer is her happi-| 


ness, than hers who thinks only of exacting service 
from others, of having her own wants and wishes 
fulfilled, no matter at whose expense! How much 
longer will the bloom of youth linger upon the 
cheek, and the light of innocent beauty beam from 
the eye! 

Still the little bird sings “sweet! sweet!” and 


now I am half tempted to believe that he knows | 


what a picture of true feminine loveliness I have 
been conjuring up in my mind, and wishes me to 
understand that such a young girl is really very 
sweet to his mind. 

A heart full of love is the only safe-guard against 
selfishness : 

“One wild flower from the path of love, 
All lowly though it lie, 


Is dearer than the wreath that waves 
To stern ambition’s eye.” 


May, 1856. Metra V. FuLLer. 


But the re-| 
ward is sure and sweet. You see it in the un- 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Housekeeping without System. 
| All over this broad earth are scattered poor, 
‘clever housekeepers, who have no system, and 
these two incidents came vividly to mind as I read 
Mrs. Cutler’s beautiful “ Lights and Shadows” in 
\the last Cultivator. 

Old Mrs. Danby stepped quietly up to her 
daughter Lucy, who was sitting beside me in 
church, and I heard her whisper in her good noisy 
way, “ Why Lucy, the two Miss Ruthvens and 
Annie Miles are going home with us in the big 
sled to stay and spend Christmas, and you know 
we left every bed unmade, and the chambers aint 
been swept for a good spell, and there is not one 
clean table cloth or not a bit of bread baked; so 
you'll have to hurry home and slick things over a 
little, and I guess as for the table cloth we can 
jshift along with just the cover, or that spread on 
the big stand.” And with a troubled look Lucy 
hurried home on foot through the snow, “ to fix up 
things.” 

One summer long ago, I boarded at a house (not 
'a home) that was almost like living one summer of 
little girlhood over again; for it was so like the 
\times we children had in our play house, when a 
bee hive served for a table, a seed cucumber for a 
churn, splints for cutlery, moss for carpets, and 
sars of corn for babies. The mother had a round 
dozen of saucy, big and noisy, ever-hungry chil- 
dren ; the eldest ones called her “ the old woman,” 
while the smaller ones called her the disrespectful 
Mam, instead of the revered title, Mother. 

There was no system, and household affairs 
hung at loose ends ; no day of the week set apart 
for washing, and it came as often on Saturday as 
Monday. On Sabbath morning the shirts had to 
be ironed, and sometimes because it was a holy 
|day, the little ones’ clothes would not be ironed— 
just rubbed across a chair back, to smoothe the 
wrinkles out a little. 

The cream was rarely churned until it was a 
sour mixture of curdled milk and whey. There 
'were no set days for baking, and the yeast was 
hardly ever renewed with boiled hops, but plenty 
of saleratus was made to answer an unwholesome 
purpose. The children went to bed and got up 
when they pleased, and very often the whole fam- 
ily were yet boisterous and wide awake at one 
o'clock ; and in such cases an extra supper was 
deemed necessary, and hot coffee and warm biscuit 
were duly relished. 

Breakfast was served between six and nine, and 
after breakfast the mother would take the pails and 
walk a winding up-hill half mile, to do the milking, 
and the husband accompanied her to keep the bit- 
ing flies off the cows, and carry the milk home, 
unless he could make one of the children go in- 
stead. Dinner was never ready at noon, and sup- 
per came somewhere between five and nine, just as 
it happened. 

If the mother or daughters were going abroad, 
‘they would have to wash a white handkerchief 
first, or a pair of stockings, or sew up arip in a 
hastily made dress, or run a tuck in a too long 
| skirt, saying “it will do for this one time,” while in 
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fact those galloping stitches were always found to 
do, and so they remained there. 

When the winter winds came and found the lit- 
tle red ancles bare, they did not find warm wooley 
well-kept stockings waiting, and the mother was so 
hurried and thronged with work, that they had to 
wear old ones with the heels missing. 
shabby petticoats had been stuffed in the broken 
windows, and the mice had happily destroyed them, 
and the mother could not just then stop to dye the 
white flannel red, and so she made them up white, 
and they staid so as long as they could. 


The little | 


Oh! that summer to me was a perpetual trial, | 


and wear and tear of patience, but like the old 
woman with the tasteless ale, 1 worried through 
with it. I often came in at supper time so hungry, 
and instead of a neatly spread tea-table, found 
“Mam” sitting with her glasses on in perfect con- 
tentment, reading aloud from an old school book 
and the fire all out, and the children riding the 
shovel and tongs, and plowing with the chairs, and 
playing horse, and shpoting hidden salamanders 
with the poker in the bounteous pile of ashes on 
the hearth. 

And all over this world are there just such poor 
apologies of housewives; unfit for wives and com- 
panions,—still more unfit for mothers. No won- 
der the glass is such a successful tempter, when 
there are so many cheerless homes, disobedient 
children, unswept hearths, and moving drones of 
wives and mothers. 

But better than gold to me now, is the bit of ex- 
perience that lies in the lap of that by-gone sum- 
mer, that I can searce see, away back and down a 
long vista of years,—years crowned by a mingled 
garland of cypress and roses. 

Now that I am a housekeeper myself, and moth- 
erless little ones look up to me lovingly, with little, 
white heart-pages to be filled indelibly for life and 
for eternity, oh, that summer’s rich lessons come 
home to me as a new found treasure! 

And so it is all through our lives. Mystery, 
like a dark curtain, is often folded about great and 
good and wise purposes, but poor humanity weeps 
and wonders, and dares question the Omnipotence 
of One “who doeth all things well.” 

Sylvan Dell, O., May, 1856. 


ROSELLA. 





ANOTHER CHICKEN Story. 

Our Yankee Cousin, Kate H—, writes to tell us 
among other things that she would like to crow over 
our Huron correspondent, Kate V. She says: “I did 
not lose one out of fifty of our chickens last summer, 
nor did we coop them at all; and the pullets which 
hatched late in May commenced laying early in No- 
vember, and continued to lay nearly every day through 
this long, cold Winter” Let the two Kates settle 
the chicken question. 


* 


A Goop PRESCRIPTION. 


Take the open air— 

The more you take the better— 
Follow nature’s laws 

To the very letter. 





Freely exercise ; 
Keep your spirits cheerful, 
Let no dread of sickness 
Make you over fearful. 








Let the doctors go Eat the simplest food, 
To the Bay of Biscay— | Drink the pure cold water, 
Let alone the Gin, | Then you will be well, 

The Brandy and the Whisky. Or at least you oughter. 


| 
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GRICULTURAL SEEDS.—THE SUBSCRIB- 
4 ers offer of the growth of the past year, and of the finest qual- 
ities, their large stock of 
Early Yellow Stone Turnip, at 75 cents per |b. 
Yellow 4berdeen ) do do 
Skirving’s improved Ruta Baga do, 50 cents per lb. 
75 


Early White Stone te) ) 
Large White Norfolk do 50 do 
Large White Globe do 50 do 


with twenty other varieties of Turnips, for which see priced cata- 


logue. Also, 
Long Orange Carrot, clean seed, $1 per lb 
White Field do do 75e do 
Early Short Horn do do $1 do 
Long Red Mangel Wurtzel Beet, 50c do 
White Silesian Sugar do 50c do 
Round leaved Spinach, 75e do 
New Flanders do $1 do 
Prickly or Winter do 75e do 


and at reduced ra’es in quantities, and a full assortment of vegeta- 
ble, Flower and Field Seeds, warranted fresh, pure and true. 

Lucerne and White Dutch Clover, Sainfoin, English and Italian 
Ray Grasses, Sweet Scented Vernal Grass, The Fescues and other 
varieties of Foreign Grasses, and the most approved mixtures of 
English, French aud Domestic Grasses for Lawn purposes. 

Norway Spruce, and other Evergreen Seeds—Osage Orange and 
Honey Locust for Hedges— Yellow Timber Locust—Improved King 
Philip Corn—Japan Peas, &c., &c. 

Catalogues mailed to applicants enclosing a three cent stamp, 
and orders by mail promptly responded to. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John st., New York. 

Dioscorta Batatas—New Chinese Potato or Yam, at $3 per 
dozen. Description and direction for culture furnished to appli- 
cants May 15-3tt 


CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT. 
[HERE IS NO LONGER A QUESTION OR 


doubt in the minds of those who are best acquainted with the 
advantages the Cleveland Wool Depot offers fo: the sale of woo s, 
of its importance and practicability 

Located, as it is, at the outlet of the great wool-growing West, 
being of easy access to wool-growers and merchants, and within 
24 hours ride of the most distant manufactories of New England, it 
possesses great advantages. 

Manufacturers (except those who are engaged as speculators in 
Wools) speak in the highest terms of this system, and the many 
satisfactory letters we have received from our wool-growing 
friends, have stimulated us to increase our efforts to make this 
house what it should be—a safe and reliable channel for the sale 
of their Wool. It has surmounted all the difficulties and opposi- 
tion that could well be brought against any enterprise by a class of 
speculators opposed to it, and it now has more and stronger recom- 
mendations than ever. We have spared no pains or expense in 
making ample arrangements for all who may wish to avail them- 
selves of the advantages arising from this manner of grading and 
selling Wools. 

Merchants and wool-growers, who wish to realize on their 
Wools, on delivery at our depot, can be accommodated with liberal 
advances. If desired, sacks will be sent, as heretofore, to those 
wishing to send us their Wool, and Wool Twine for tying up 
fleeces will be furnished at from 13 to 20 cts. per lb. 

When several in one neighborhood wish us to forward sacks or 
twine, we prefer sending to one address. Our customers in IIli- 
nois and the Western States will find, that ordering sacks from us 
will save them much trouble, and insure the safe arrival of the 
Wool here, as our sacks are all numbered, and stamped ‘“ Cleve- 
land Wool Depot,” and after being filled by consignors, will require 
no other marks. 

We hope for a liberal patronage. Our prices are low for hand- 
ling and selling, and we promise our employers, that our undivided 
attention shall be devoted to their interest. 

Very respectfully, 
GOODALE & CO. 


May 15-3mt 


JUBLIC SALE OF SHORTHORNS.—HAVING 
determined to remove to Chillicothe, I will sell by Auction, on 
TuuRspay, JuNE 19, 1856, at my farm, Darbyville, Pickaway 
county, Ohio, all of my Shorthorn herd, except three Cows, a part 
of the yearlings past, and part of the Calves; also a few grades. 
Those offered—about 75 head—are Cows, Heifers, Calves, and a 
few Bulls, including the fine imported Bull Thornberry, 1035 
(12,222.) Of these, 25 or more are Herd Book Cattle, and their 
produce—the balance are mostly full bloods and high grades, so 
called ; but some of them have as good pedigrees as many Herd 
Book animals, and have one most important advantage, in being 
thoroughly acclimated. They trace back in pedigree, through some 
of the several late importations, to an extraordinary good Cow, 
brought to the Scioto by Wm. Patton, in 1799, which was descend- 
ed from the importation of Goff and Patten in 1783, crossed on a 
later importation made by Mr. Miller, of Virginia. 

Nearly all of this stock has been, throughout the past severe 
winter, without shelter, and being fed but once a day, is in conse- 
quence thin in flesh. 

I reserve a bid on Thornberry, but do not wish to retain him, 
though his get is far superior to the get of any other of the many 
imported bulls that I have bred to. 

edigrees of 45 or 50 head of them can be had by the 15th of 
April. 

A credit to May Ist, 1847, on approved notes at interest, or a 
liberal deduction to purchasers wishing to pay cash. 

RNESS RENICK. 

Darbyville, Pickaway county, Ohio. Ap 1-3tt 

OHNSON HOUSE—J. R. SURBURG, PRO- 
prietor, Superior street, Cleveland, O. 
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LITTLE GIANT AMONG THE BOURBONS. 
TT HE UNDERSIGNED SELECTED COMMIT. 

tee of Judges of the Bourbon County Ky. Agricultural Soci- 
ety, to determine the relative merits (under rules presented for 
their guidance) of the Corn and Cob Mills of Messrs. Scott & 
Hedges of Cincinnati, named the ‘Little Giant,” and of Messrs. | 
Douglass, Smith & Co., of Zanesville, Ohio, named the “ Excelsior 
Young America,” had trial made of said Mills at Paris, Ky., on the 
5th and 6th of May, 1856. The “ Little Giant” in 100 revolutions 
ground 124 bushels meal, at an average draft of 460 ibs. by the 
dynamometer. The “Young America” 4% bushels, at an average | 
draught of 190 lbs. A half bushel of the meal of each Mill was run 
through seives No. 4 and 6; the quantity of cob left in the No. 4 
seive by the ‘** Young America” was double that of the “ Little Gi- 
ant,’ while the mea! of the latter was of more uniform fineness 
than that of the former. Though the Mills are of equal diameter 
(20 inches) the grinding surface in the * Little Giant” is supposed 
to be five times greater than in the ‘Young America.” These 
tests, and an examination of the construction of the Mills, led the | 
committee to the opinion that the “ Little Giant” is the superior 
Mill, best adapted to the uses of the farmer, and they therefore 
award to Messrs. Scott & Hedges the two silver goblets. 

Brutus J. Cuay, C. T. Garrarp, 

W.R. Duncan, R. HutcucraFt, 

Bens. B. Groom, W. C. LYLE 

B. J. Clay is President of the Bourbon County Agricultural Soci- | 

ety, and W. C. Lyle Vice President. W.R. Duncan Director of the 
Kentucky Agricultural and Mechanics’ Association, at Lexington 
Benj. B. Groom, of Clark county, Chas. T. Garrard and B. Hutch- 
craft, of Bourbon county, are extensive and thorough farmers and | 
stockmen. May 15. 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS. 


‘“* By a careful perusal of this volume, which will cost but $1 50, 
the purchaser will probably find that he has learned what he has 
been all his life wishing to know, and what will be worth to him 
more than ten times its cost.”—[Nashville Whig. 


PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
BY G. M. KERN, 
Containing 22 Nlustrations and Plans for laying out Grounds, with 
full Directions for Planting Shade Trees, 
Shrubbery and Flowers. 
Third Edition. One vol., 12mo. Price $1 50. 

“Mr. Kern has produced the right book at the right moment.”— 
(Putnam’s Magazine. 

“ His suggestions are in an eminent degree valuable, and his 
opinions (which are expressed in a clear, concise and lucid diction,) 
easily interpreted by even the most limited conception, fairly as- 
sert bis claim to a station in the foremost rank of rural improv- 
ers.”—(New York Horticulturist. 

‘Tt abounds in useful and tasteful suggestions, and in practical 
instructions.” —({Northern Farmer. 

“It is a very timely and valuable book, * * * better adapted 
to the wants and circumstances of our pecple than any other upon 
the subject.”—(Ohio Cultivator 


BUCHANAN ON GRAPE CULTURE, 
AND 
LONGWORTH ON THE STRAWBERRY. 
Sixth Edition, revised. One vol., 12mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 


“We cannot too strongly recommend this little volume to the 
attention of all who have a vine or a strawberry bed.”—[{Farm and 


| Shop. 


Or, £elf-Raking Reaper and Mower. 
BEST MACHINE IN USE. 


1 (the first) used in 1852. 
40 used successfully in 1853. 
300 in twenty different States in 1854. 
1200 in all purts of the Union in 1855 
3CO00 buildiny for the harvest of 1855. 


(THERE ARE SIX GOOD REASONS FOR 


this unparalleled increase and great popularity: Ist It is 

strong and reliable, and easily managed. 2d. It saves the hard la- 
bor of Raking. 3d. It saves at least another hand in binding. 4th. 
It saves shattering by the careful handling in raking ; besides, the 
straw being laid straight, it is well secured in the sheaf, and does 
not drop in the after handling, and the heads are not exposed in 
the stack, so that the GRaiN saving even exceeds the LABOR sav- 
ing. 5th. Itis a good Mower, being one of the best convertible 
machines in use. 6th. It has a knite that does not choke. 

Its other excellencies, too numerous to mention here, are fairly 
given inthe circulars. Its intrinsic worth is also attested by the | 
award (mostly in only 3 years) of 


OVER SEVENTY FIRST PREMIUMS! 


Price—Reaper and Mower, $200—$75 on its receipt, $75 first 
September, and $50 first December. Price of Self-Raking Reaper 
only $175. Considerable saving in freight to those at a distance 
who order prior to Ist March ; also liberal discount for advance | 
payment. 

To secure a Machine, order immediately. Though so little | 
known the past season, and none ready for delivery till Ist of May, | 
yet not two-thirds the customers could be supplied. The reputa- 
tion of the machine is now widely established, so that THREE | 
THOUSAND will not as nearly supply the demand as twelve hundred | 
did last year, and we shall also be selling four months earlier. 

Order early, if you would not be disappointed. 
amphlets giving impartially the opinions of Farmers, together 
with orders, notes, &c., mailed to applicants, and prepaid. 
Write to us at Chicago, (I/1.,) Dayton, (Ohio,) or Baltimore, 
(Md.,) which ever is nearest to you. J.S. WRIGHT & CO., 
Mar. 15-4mt “Prairie Farmer ” Works, Chicago, Il. 


* This book embodies the essential principles necessary to be 
observed in the successful management of these fruits.”—{ Boston 
Cultivator. 

‘* We have on two or three occasions said of this little book, 
that it is the best we have ever seen on the subjects of which it 
treats. A man with ordinary judgment cannot fail in grape or 
strawberry culture, if he tries to follow its advice.”—[(Ohio Farmer. 

MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati. 
Ap. 15.3tt C. M SAXTON & CO., Fulton st., N. Y. 


ee M ORGAN FIGURE” FOR SALE.—THIS 

4 entire Colt was foaled 17th June, 1850, was bred by the 
Subscriber from the best Morgan stock in Vermont, and poss: sses 
a combination of all the peculiar points of excellence, which dis- 
tinguish the real Morgan Horse trom all others, and is now for 
sale. From the Subscriber's long experience in breeding Morgan 
Horses, he feels confidence in saying, that the above mentioned 
Colt is one of the best now living. For further particulars, please 
direct to the Subscriber at Derby-Line, Orleans Co., Vt. 

May 1-3tt SOLOMON STEELE. 


VINE STOCK FOR SALE.— THE SUBSCRI- 
ber has two fine thorough-bred Durham Bulls, one two and 

the other three years old, got by the imported Bull 3d Duke of 
Cambridge, and some fine Durham Cows and Calves, for sale at 
low prices. 

He has also for sale a variety of Jacks and Jennets, of the best 
quality and of different ages. JOHN T. BRASEE, 

May 1-5t* Lancaster, Ohio. 


. BUSH MESSENGER. 
USH MESSENGER WAS RAISED IN KEN- 


nebec county, Maine. Has been kept as a stock horse the 
last thirteen years, standing most of the time at Augusta, the 
State capital, from whence a great many of his colts have been 





| taken to Boston and New York, where they sell readily at high 


prices, being generally known and esteemed as unusually good 


| roadsters, for horses of their weight. The Hon. John Hubbard, 


late Gov. of Maine, in a letter says of him—‘*He possesses the 





HICAGO AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, ‘Chicago, Ill.—The subscriber, formerly 
of the Albany Agricultural Works, N. Y., has located in the above | 
city, where he will keep a full assortment of MA‘ HINERY and 
IMPLEM! NTS designed for the Farmer. Among the assortment 
may be found the celébrated Emery’s Patent Horse Powers, 
Threshers, Separators, Saws, etc. ; (orn Shellers and Hay ( utters, 
Windmills of superior and simple construction, suitable for driving 
all kinds of farm machinery, pumping, etc., with a complete stock 
of Garden and Field Seeds of superior quality. 
Full Catalogues furnished on application. 
HENRY D. EMERY, 
45 Franklin St., between Lake and Randolph, ‘ hicago, Il. 
Jan. 1-3mt 


ARMERS WHO WISH TO MAKE THEIR 

business more profitable and pleasant, and who desire to work 

more with their brains and less with their muscles, will find in our 
AGRICULTURAL Books the requisite knowledge. 

Our Catalogue comprises seventy-five different works devoted 
to the Farmers’ interests, which will be sent by mail postage paid, 
on receipt of price. 

A Descriptive Catalogue will be sent to all who will furnish us 
with their address. C. M. SAXTON & CO., 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., N. Y. 

May 1-2tt 


| be given. 


ger blood, and exhibits all the points and qualities peculiar 
to that breed in a degree which has never been surpassed here.” 
He has perhaps done more to sustain the high reputation of the fa- 
mous imported Messenger, than any other of his descendants. 

Bush is sixteen years old, is nearly white from age, having been 
a dark dapple gray; is seventeen hands high, and weighs, in ordi- 
nary flesh, 1450 lbs. ; is sprightly and vigorous as a colt, and is be- 
lieved to be the only Stallion of his weight that has trotted a mile 
in 3 minutes. 

Terms.—Will stand at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, at $15, payable 
in advance, for which a receipt will be given, stating that the 
money wil! be refunded, if the mare proves notin foal. Pasture 
will be furnished at $1 50 per month. JAS. D. & WM. H. LADD. 

Richmond, Jefferson Co., O. May 1-3mt 


MOWING MACHINES. 
\ JE ARE NOW READY TO SUPPLY MOW- 


ers to those who wish a reliable machine—one that has 

been thoroughly tested, and has proved unequivocally superior to 
every other. 

With the conditions of our warrantee, every practical farmer 
will see the folly of experimenting with new machines. 

We warrant our Mower to give satisfaction and to be superior to 
any other, the purchaser being the judge. 

If a machine does not give satisfaction. immediate notice must 
MINTURN & CO., 

Urbana, Ohio. 


May 1-2mt 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. | L. G. MORRIS’ AUCTION SALE, 
— PAGE- | WITHOUT RESERVE, OF FIRST CLASS IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
The Editor’s Talk about the Times. ............--.-e00seee00s 445 DOMESTIC ANIMA LS, 
ee ee eS sete a place at Mount Fordham, on the 24th and 25th 
PORN TOONS Gi TOG os sos osc ok coe seitcee cee Uae ates ae 


Free Importation of Wool; Sale of Short-horns in England ; 
Strychnine to kill Crows ....... me ; 


vee ne teen seers eters seen ecens AVING BEEN OBLIGED, AS PREVIOUSLY 
Making Cheese ; Fattening Lambs ; List of County Fairs ; The advertised, to remove my entire breeding establishment to 
West ; Pride of Ancestry, (Poetry) . 149 the Herdsdale Farms, 12 miles from my residence, | Sanne 
——— © . " . : | of the daily supervision and pleasure connected with the business, 
Short-horn Cow Agatha, (Illustrated) ; Jo Tucker and Deacon which has determined me to offer, without reserve, my entire 
Johnson 0 
aes fahcbe tt PSS ETE Sa ai alata eta | herds of Short-horn and Devon Cattle, South Down Sheep, Essex 
English Stallions ; Ky. Mules .. see beeneeteee ence anes 151 | and Berkshire Swine, which public sale will enable me to lose the 
’ heretofore pleasant occupation as a breeder, at the same place an 
a EDITOR . TABLE. in the same manner it was publicly commenced. Bulls old enough 
yy ee to the Boys—Ky. Ag. Society—Cattle Sales— __| for present use (except the ** Duke of Gloster” and “ Frank Quart- 
uying Farm Implements—Spring Feed—State Fairs ...... | ly’) will be sold at private sale if desired, but all other animals on 


| days of June, 1856. 


Border Ruflians—Wool Growers’ Bank—Millet—Farr’s Ancient | Catalogue will not be disposed of until the days of sale. 
History ... BS eR RINT x 8s ER TEL ER oa 153| The Seventh Annual Catalogue, (illustrated with celebrated and 
Pruning in Summer 1 | prize animals,) fully descriptive of each lot to be sold, as to ages, 


pedigree, etc., etc., will be ready for delivery on or about the 25th 
eenenetens papeaxe ccone CO | of May, and will then be forwarded to all my present stock corres- 
an ry | pondents, and as many others as may desire it. 
HOME MISCELLANY. | L. G. MORRIS. 
Mount Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., May 9, 1856. 


Labor to Secure Good Health 


Yards and Lawns to Rural Homes ; Blessedness of Duty and 
Self-Denial Recess 7 ; sanane 156 


Housekeeping without System ................. oiaccs apsese el ae 


Lagonda Agricultural Works. 
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Chicken Story ; A Good Prescription.......... pale sinc whip eee 158 | 
Markets and Advertisements ...................ceceeeeeeeees 150] New York Setr-Raxkine Rearer, $150. 
. . =e _ The Simplest, Strongest, most Durable, Widest Cut, and Light- 
MARKETS. est Draft Self-Raker ever invented. The Gearing runs in an iron 
aan | frame. 
Onto CuLTivaTor Orrice, May 13,1856. | New York Hanp-Rakinec REAPER, $125. 


r ; 7 Several thousands of these Reapers have been built and used 
It is not much of a time for buying or selling of farm produce at with universal success. Width of cut 6 to7 ft. Easy work for 
first hands. The only feature we have to note is a healthful tone | two horses. 
in the produce market, without much variation in prices. We! Kercuum’s Mowers, $115 
learn that Eastern Wool buyers are in the field, and that wool is} The same combined to Reap, $20 additional. Some seven or 
commanding a respectable price. New Dairy products have not | eight thousand of these Mowers have been built and sent to all 
sufficiently ripened to take the place of good old stores. og of the country. Every one knows their value and ca- 
y: 
NEW YORK, May 12.—Fiour—Improving ; sales of 11,000 bbls. SeymMour’s Grain Deity anp Grass Sower, $75. 
at $5 37.@5 87%4 for straight State ; $6@6 37 for Southern, and| The most complete of its class. 
$7 (@8 37 for fancy. = % D ‘i 
Grain—Wheat firm ; sales of good red Southern $1 55, inferior | KINDLEBERGER’S PorTABLE CipeR MILL & PREss, $38. 
white Canadian $1 50@1 55. Rye is steady at80c. Oats are plen-| With solid Zinc Rollers. Will make from six to eight barrels of 
ty: sales of Jersey at 34@36%¢c, State 37@40c, and 41@43c for | Cider perday. Every farmer should have one. 
Western. Corn 52@59%c for unsound, 60@62c for S | 
Western mixed. ‘ f Southern and) Revotvinc Hay Rakes, Straw Cutters, &c., &c. 
Provisions—Pork firm, sales of 2,000 bbls. Beef firm, sales of| Prices at the shop. . 
250 bbls. Lard improving, sales of 500 bbls. at 10%c. Bacon im-| ‘Transportation to be paid by purchasers. 
proving, sales of 300 casks long ribbed middles at 9%c. Butter| Letters answered promptly. Address the manufacturers, 
pieaty and heavy stock } WARDER, BROKAW & CHILD, 
Woo.—We notice no change from the dullness of the past fort-| Feb. 15-6mt Springfield, Clark Co., O. 
night, the sales are only for pressing wants ; sales of Fleeces at a wi 2 Dd 2 ane o 
range of 35@52c. Pulled is nominal with but little doing at 38c | UBLIC SALE OF SHORT-HORNS.—I WILL 
for Super. and 40.7/42c for Extra. Foreign is in small stock, and offer for sale at my “‘ Plainview” Farm, one mile south of Cir- 
holders demand more money. | cleville, Ohio, at Auction, June 5th, 1856, my entire herd of Short- 
lite . . ' | horns, consisting of Cows, Heifers, Calves and Bulls, about 35 in 
CINCINNATI, May 12.—F our is quiet but steady with an up-| number. Of these, 25 are thorough-bred, the balance full bloods 
ward tendency ; extra sold at $5 55. , ; and high grades. The cattle are in strong, vigorous and healthy 
_ Gratin—Wheat is in fair demand, and is offered sparingly at $1 | condition, having been sheltered during the past severe winter. 
@1 10 per bushel. Oats are in moderate demand at 26@28c ; Bar-| I do not intend to have “ boy bidders ” employed, such sales be- 
ley $1 30@1 40; Rye 60@65c ; Corn 32@33%c. | ing declared void by law. I retain the privilege of publicly bidding 
Hoas are selling at $4.50 per 100 lbs. gross, with a full supply | on 3 or 4 animals. Ido not intend moving away, but wish to sell 
and only moderate demand. my cattle. Gentlemen can rely on it not wire be sham sale. Pedi- 


Beer CaTTLe are dearer, and we now quote $6@8 50 per 100 lbs. | grees ready by 10th April. A credit of six months given on approved 
net as the range. 6. W. GREGG 


. : . paper. GE 
Burter—The market continues dull and heavy. Smallsales of| Circleville, Pickaway Co., Ohio, on C. W. & Z. R. R. 

prime Winter Roll, which have been overhauled and kept in cel- | May 15-2tt 

lars, ~ — at ~ — and at these figures there is onlya| = Je —_—_— 

limited retail demand. New is arriving in small quantities and 

<—_ ter meng to the city retailers. There is no p arent for ex- | AWTON'S BLACKBERRY PLANTS WILL 

port whatever ty e forwarde order until the m ay a ow- 
CugresE—New W. R. arrives to a moderate extent, but meets |iMg reduced rates: Half a dozen, $3 dozen, $5 ; 50 plants, $15; 

with only a limited retail local demand, at 9% to 10c, with a dull | 100 plants, $25. No charge for packages, and a liberal discount to 

heavy market. Several parcels of prime old have arrived from | Clubs. Descriptive circulars with directions a and culti- 

New York, and sales of about 300 boxes have been made at 12c.— | vation, will be forwarded on application. WM. LAWTON, 

The cheese are large and the quality very superior. | Ap. 15-3tt No. 54 Wail st., or New Rochelle, N. Y. 4 


——— /'QTRAWBERRY PLANTS, OF APPROVED 

TRAWBERRY PLANTS.—STRAWBERRIES | kinds, including Large Early Scarlet, Burr’s New Pine, Hovey’s 
/ may be transplanted at any time between March and Septem- | ean tee ae pe ngs by yore pon ae — 

ao R. i — a on sale ag put them up so that they | mb $1 50 9 $2 per 100, much “thee by the thousand . 

may be safely transported to any point. . : 

_ My price is for Longworth’s Prolific, $2 per 100 ; other varieties, | b Also, @ fine assortment of Gooseberry, Currant and Raspberry 

including all the other Cincinnati Seedlings, $1 per 100. No orders | Pushes. 


The very best Hand Raker ever made. 

















taken for less than 100 plants. | (og At the Columbus Nursery, one mile south. 
Every person having ground sufficient to plant the Strawberry, B.S BATEEAN & CO. 
should do so ; it is a never-failing trait, | OWEET POTATO SETTS.—HAVING MADE 
. M. M’CU s 
May 15-4t ~ TN pty, | S arrangements with Mr. R. B. Carhart, we shall have for sale 


‘| a supply of Sweet Potato Setts, on and after the first day of May. 


+z | The price will be five dollars a thousand plants. 
MULLET SEED.—WE HAVE NOW ON HAND |" May 1 ELLIOTT & CO., Cleveland. 

a quantity of prime Millet Seed, which will be sold at two | ——— <-> = + =r 
dollars the single bushel, and at one ‘dollar fifty cents when ten | INE STOCK FOR SALE.— THOROUGH- 
bushels and upwards are ordered. New bags, 2s. Address, with | bred Durham Cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and 
money properly enclosed at our risk, H. C. WHITE, Suffolk and Essex Pi JOHN S. GOE, 


: gs. 
Jan. 15-6tt 196 Main st., Buffalo,N. Y. | Tippecanoe, 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 
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